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1885. Study of the Relative Poisonous Effects of Coal and Water Gas. With 
Prof. Sedgwick. Proc. Soc. of Arts, M. I. T., 1885-86. 

1885. Eeport on Illuminating Gas. With Prof. Sedgwick. Mass. Pub. Doc. 

1885. Senate, No. 60. 

1886. Report on Manufacturing Refuse. Rep. Mass. Drainage Commission. 

1886, p. 231. 

•With L. K. Russell. On the Reaction of Boston Water on certain sorts 
of Service Pipe. To be read at next meeting of the Civil Engineers. 

•An Index to the Literature of Carbon Monoxide. To be completed by 
Mr. GUI. 

CHARLES CALLAHAN PERKINS. 

Charles Callahan Perkins, son of James and Eliza Greene 
(Callahan) Perkins was born in Boston on the 1st of March, 1823. 
His grandfather was James Perkins, an eminent merchant, whose 
name will be long remembered in Boston for his munificent gifts to 
the Institution for the Blind and to the Boston Athenasum. 

Charles Perkins's early years were spent in Boston and at boarding 
schools in Cambridge. He was afterwards, with his brother Edward, 
under the care and admirable influence of Dr. and Mrs. Charles 
Follen. He was finally fitted for college at Burlington, New Jersey, 
and entered Harvard in the autumn of 1839. 

Although he had early formed a habit of reading, he was distin- 
guished in college not so much for proficiency in his studies as for his 
love of drawing and music. These tastes, which were to color all his 
later life, had begun to manifest themselves at a very early age; and, 
freed by the inheritance of an easy fortune from the need of preparing 
himself for a professional life, he gave full play to his natural bent 
while at Harvard. He graduated with his class in 1843. 

The opportunities for the study of any of the fine arts in America 
were scanty indeed in those days, and young Perkins soon after 
taking his degree naturally sought in Europe the examples and the 
instruction he longed for. He first resided in Eome, giving himself 
mainly to drawing and painting. Later, and after a brief visit to 
America, he lived in Paris, studying painting in the studio of Ary 
Scheffer, but at the same time giving increased attention to the study 
of music, which soon absorbed the greater part of his time. He had 
at this period already begun to form plans for the advancement of his 
favorite arts in America. In a letter to his sister, dated early in 
1847, he wrote that he looked forward to the time when, trained and 
with ripened powers, he might be instrumental, with the aid of others, 

* Posthumous. 
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in organizing musical associations and an Academy of Design at 
home. 

In 1849 he returned to Boston, and interested himself chiefly in 
music. He took part in concerts, at some of which his own com- 
positions were received with pleasure and approval, and he became 
President of the Handel and Haydn Society, occasionally conducting 
their performances. Dissatisfied, however, with his own attainments, 
and impelled to grasp at the golden opportunities which he saw across 
the ocean, he again went abroad in 1851, remaining nearly three 
years, chiefly in Leipzig, applying himself with unremitting devotion 
to music. This was still his main occupation after he came home, 
when he renewed his close connection with the Handel and Haydn 
Society. He always continued to take the warmest interest in this 
society, and to bear an active part in directing its administration and 
its performances, serving as its President during the last ten years of 
his life. In this, as in all the societies in which he was active, he 
endeared himself to his associates by the strong personal interest he 
took in them, and by the gentleness and consideration for others which 
so often smoothed away a difficulty or allayed an irritation. 

In June, 1855, Mr. Perkins was married to Miss Frances Davenport 
Bruen, daughter of the Rev. Matthias Bruen, and two years later he 
went to Europe with his wife and child, accompanied by Mrs. Per- 
kins's mother and sister, first settling himself in Florence. This was 
the decisive period of his life. He found himself at the age of thirty- 
five full of enthusiasm for his pursuits, yet doubtful, perhaps a little 
discouraged, as to his future career. Excellence in either music or 
painting demands the devotion of the artist's life, and he had divided 
his allegiance between the two. In each he had been hampered by 
the lack of early training, and the industry of later years had failed to 
supply its place. He had not yet found his vocation. It was now to 
be made clear to him. « 

Soon after his arrival at Florence he formed an acquaintance, which 
speedily ripened into a friendship, with M. Rio, the writer on Christian 
Art. This eminent scholar saw how remarkably Mr. Perkins's gifts 
and acquirements, his love of art, his wide acquaintance with its best 
examples, his zeal, his taste, his patience, combined to fit him for 
an historian of art. The suggestion was fruitful. The subject was 
not far to choose. In Florence, under his very eyes, was a field of 
the highest interest, which had never been thoroughly surveyed. 
Although the Tuscan school of sculpture was the most remarkable 
which the world had known since the decline of Greek art, its history 
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had not yet been adequately set forth, and Mr. Perkins applied him- 
self to the task of writing it. With characteristic thoroughness he 
critically examined all accessible examples of this school, and the 
documents which bore on the life and works of its masters from the 
beginning of the thirteenth to the end of the sixteenth century. In 
1864, he published "The Tuscan Sculptors," carefully and admirably 
illustrated by himself. In 1868, this was followed by "The Italian 
Sculptors," a history of the art in the other Italian cities during the 
same period. These works were immediately recognized as the stan- 
dard authorities on the subject, and such they are still acknowledged 
to be. 

His labors on these and kindred subjects were never discontinued 
during his life. He edited an American edition of Eastlake's " Hints 
on Household Art" in 1872, and Von Falke's "Art in the House," in 
1879. In 1878 he published a work on Raphael and Michel Angelo, 
and in 1883, the " Historical Handbook of Italian Sculpture." He 
wrote for the Arundel Society an account of the Sepulchral Monu- 
ments of Italy. He gave much time and labor, as critical editor, to 
the Cyclopaedia of Painters and Paintings, of which two volumes were 
published during his life. His last completed work, written in French, 
was entitled " Ghiberti et son Ecole," — " une magistrale etude," 
says so competent a judge as M. Charles Clement. At the time of 
his death he had begun a History of the Handel and Haydn Society, 
a part of which has been published, and was engaged upon some 
writings showing the connection between art and natural forms in 
plants and animals. 

Strongly convinced of the dependence of every artist, even the most 
original, upon the examples and the ideals which surround and impress 
him, he took great pains in all his historical work to point out the 
influences which helped to form the masters of whom he treated ; and 
it is this method, not less than the careful exposition and judgment of 
their work, which gives his books a permanent value. As a critic of 
art, whether old or modern, he was discriminating and just, but he 
loved the mercy that seasons justice. He was always more anxious 
to find merits than faults. A harsh criticism seemed to give him 
positive pain. 

Since the sculpture of which he wrote could be seen only in Europe, 
his books could be judged only by European students. Their verdict 
of appreciation and approval has been decided and well maintained. 
It is no slight evidence of the esteem in which his work was held, 
that, in 1869, he was chosen by an almost unanimous vote to be one 
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of the small number of foreign correspondents of the Academie des 
Beaux Arts, being the first American who had been selected for that 
honor. 

In the same year he returned to Boston to remain, and he then 
entered upon a period of his life when his attainments were to be 
made of immediate service to his fellow citizens. Soon after his 
arrival he urged upon the American Social Science Association the 
importance of procuring a large collection of casts from the best ex- 
amples of sculpture, for the use of students and the instruction of the 
public. It happened at the same time that the Boston Athenaeum 
desired to remove its Fine Arts department in the interest of its rap- 
idly growing Library, and that Harvard College was willing to place 
the Gray engravings where they would be more accessible than they 
could be in Gore Hall. Mr. Perkins urged with warmth the design 
of combining the resources thus offered with his own project, and did 
more than any one else to foster the conviction that the time had 
come for Boston to have a public collection of works of art. An 
article by him in the North American Review, which attracted much 
attention, contrasted our inertness on this subject with the recent 
activity of the great European nations, and laid down the principles 
on which American museums should be founded. These principles 
were derived from the large purpose he had in view. We must, 
he said, " aim at collecting material for the education of a nation 
in art." In every step which was taken to establish the Museum of 
Fine Arts in Boston he took a leading part. In this, as in all under- 
takings for the promotion of art, he was eager to make a small begin- 
ning, confident that this would lead on to a larger and more- perfect 
growth. He could not wait for the erection of a permanent building 
on the land granted by the city. He was anxious that the new 
Museum should immediately enter into activity, and he planned and 
brought together its first exhibition in the old picture galleries of the 
Athenaeum. When the corporation was fully organized he became its 
Honorary Director, and chairman of its most important committee. 
In this capacity he directed the selection of the casts of sculpture 
which it had been his first object to procure. He labored devotedly 
in the formation of all its collections, and by gifts, by acts, and by 
words, he pushed its progress in all directions, inspiring others with 
some share of his own enthusiasm. Nothing lay nearer his heart than 
the service he could render the community in this regard ; nothing de- 
lighted him so much as the advance of the Museum in usefulness and 
favor. 
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Another duty came to him. In 1871 he was elected a member of 
the School Committee of Boston. He was soon placed at the head 
of the committee on drawing, and there he found the opportunity to 
carry into effect convictions he had long held. While he considered 
it important to collect in museums material for the education of a na- 
tion in art, he believed not less strongly that this education should 
begin in the public schools ; that from the time a child can guide a 
pencil, his instruction in drawing should take its start ; that such in- 
struction should be carried forward throughout his course, steadily and 
by an organized method. This method, founded upon the system 
adopted in England, and known as the South Kensington system, he 
was mainly instrumental in establishing in our public schools. He 
believed in it firmly, especially in its value in Boston as the leading 
town of a large manufacturing district, he defended it manfully, and 
he cherished and supported it by every means in his power. It 
stands to-day substantially as he helped to plan it, stamped with public 
approval. 

While this was his most important achievement on the School Com- 
mittee, he took at least his full share of its work in other ways. He 
was often intrusted with the preparation of reports on important ques- 
tions ; as chairman of the committee on music, he carefully watched 
that department ; he gave his time ungrudgingly to the details of 
school management in his district, winning the respect and affection 
of the teachers, to whose appeals he always lent a sympathetic ear. 
In 1884, by an unfortunate application of party politics to the choice 
of the School Committee, he was not re-elected. This, which to most 
men would have been a relief, was to him a serious disappointment. 
It was not that he cared for the position, it was that he missed the 
work. The loss of an opportunity to perform a laborious duty was to 
Charles Perkins a misfortune. In his performance of it he exhibited 
the same qualities which distinguished his historical studies, — thor- 
oughness, perseverance, in short, a singular capacity for taking pains. 

The labors I have recounted by no means exhausted his activity. 
He was ready to take part, and always a vigorous part, in every effort 
for the advancement of the Fine Arts. He had been one of the pro- 
jectors of the Boston Music Hall, and had adorned it by the gift of 
Crawford's noble statue of Beethoven. He was an active member 
of the Harvard Musical Association. He was for several years the 
President of the Boston Art Club. But it was especially by his 
lectures delivered before the Lowell Institute, and before many col- 
leges, schools, and societies, that he sought, not only to give informa- 
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tion, but to rouse the public to a keener sense of the need of knowledge 
and training in the arts. When we recognize the great increase of 
interest in these subjects within the last twenty years, we must grate- 
fully acknowledge the service given by one who was its most constant 
and efficient promoter. 

Charles Perkins was fortunate in his life. He had never known 
illness, he had been free from harassing cares, he had given himself to 
occupations in which he was deeply interested, surrounded in his home 
by those who were always ready with intelligent sympathy and aid. 
He had not indeed satisfied his early ambitions, nor even pursued 
them to the end. He had not been a creator in art. It was not for 
the task of comparing obscure examples of sculpture and searching in 
musty archives for forgotten details, it was not for the often wearisome 
toil of the School Committee, that he had made the long preparation of 
his early manhood. But he had taken hold of the tasks and the duties 
which came to his hand to do, and he had found happiness in doing 
them with all his might. And probably no preparation he could 
have made would have better fitted him for the work he was to do. 
But he was more than fortunate. He devoted his life to the increase 
of knowledge, and to the advancement of his own people along his 
chosen path ; and he so lived that all who knew him were eager to 
bear witness to his high and delicate sense of honor, the purity of his 
character, his fidelity in friendship, and the kindness of heart which 
his charming manner so happily expressed. 

On the 25th of August, 1886, at Windsor, Vermont, he was thrown 
from a carriage and was instantly killed. He left a widow, two sons, 
and a daughter. 

HENRY HOBSON RICHARDSON. 

The death of Mr. Richardson on the 26th of April, 1886, took 
from his profession a great master, and from his friends a man of 
most noteworthy and interesting character. 

He was born at Priestley's Point, St. James Parish, Louisiana, on 
the 29th of September, 1838. His father, Henry D. Richardson, was 
a planter of American birth, but his earlier ancestors were Scotchmen, 
who however had moved to England before the family came to this 
country. His mother was Catherine Caroline Priestley, who was a 
daughter of Dr. Priestley, the famous theologian. It is easy to 
believe that all these circumstances of his origin contributed some- 
thing which can be recognized in the character of the distinguished 
architect. 



